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It cannot be too often insisted that 
the religious educator must not separate 
himself from the so-called secular edu- 
cator and imagine that he has a task by 
itself. In the books we have already 
studied on religious education there has 
been constant insistence upon the unity 
of the educational process. All that the 
students of educational psychology and 
pedagogy have learned is valuable for 
us, and this not only because we can take 
over from secular education principles 
and methods useful in religious educa- 
tion, but because real educators have 
always conceived their task as a spirit- 
ual undertaking. We therefore turn to 
a group of books from the field of gen- 
eral education in order to get the ground- 
work for our religious task. 
We consider — 

Thorndike, Education: A First Book. 

Mark, The Unfolding of Personality as the 
Chief Aim in Education. 

Home, Psychological Principles of Educa- 
tion. 

Sisson, The Essentials of Character. 

James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology: 
and to Students on Some of Life's Ideals. 

Everyone interested in the educa- 
tional work of the church wants to know 
something about education in general 
and what the great school system of 
America is about. This is secured in 



Thorndike's Education. He entitles it 
"A First Book," intending it as an 
introduction to the subject, especially 
for students in college and normal 
school. The minister will find here 
very little reference to his own peculiar 
problems, but a presentation of edu- 
cational theory and practice which will 
give him an entirely new view of his 
church work. 

Thorndike defines education very 
broadly as the production and preven- 
tion of changes in human beings. Then 
arises the important question, What is 
the aim of the changes that we seek to 
make? A long chapter devoted to a 
discussion of eleven different aims of 
education with a consideration of the 
significant values in each affords an ex- 
cellent survey of this aspect of educa- 
tional theory. Happiness, service, mor- 
ality, complete living are evidently 
aims which religious education would 
have to take into account. 

A discussion of the being to be edu- 
cated is a simple treatment of the fun- 
damental facts of psychology, and is 
especially valuable for its presentation of 
the significance of human instincts and 
predispositions as determining the edu- 
cational process; "the eventual nature 
which is desired for man has to be built 
up from his original nature." The dis- 
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cussion of the Means of Education, 
dealing with the values of the school 
studies, etc., may seem far away from 
church interest, yet the means available 
for the religious educator are much the 
same as those which the ordinary school 
employs. And the question of employ- 
ing men and women as teachers has 
an important bearing on our problem. 
May the voluntary principle in church 
teaching make it possible to secure a 
higher type of man than can ordinarily 
be obtained by the public school ? 

One of the most important subjects 
in education is that of methods of teach- 
ing. Here the Sunday school is notably 
deficient. The brief and pointed dis- 
cussion in this book of each of the current 
methods will prepare for the more special 
treatment by James and lead to a care- 
ful study of standard pedagogical works. 

It will be noted that Thorndike does 
not expect of the school any very definite 
contribution to moral development. He 
is concerned with efficiency results. 
Indeed, he insists that we must not ex- 
pect too much when we require one 
teacher, poorly paid, to have charge of 
forty children. This is undoubtedly a 
very practical way of looking at the facts, 
but it is greatly to be hoped that the ex- 
perts in education who are doing so much 
to improve its efficiency will not fail to 
insist that efficiency must be expressed 
in terms of character. 

The very title of Mark's book, The 
Unfolding of Personality as the Chief 
Aim in Education, indicates his concep- 
tion of educational endeavor. The goal 
which he holds forth is a certain high 
type of personality. What is this but 
moral and religious education ? But to 
the author this aspect of the case is so 



self-evident that he does not argue it at 
all. He is, rather, concerned with the 
method of attaining such an end and the 
emphasis of his book is therefore on the 
word "unfolding." There is a highest 
individual character toward which each 
of us may progress, and it is the business 
of education to help the progress. This 
involves the recognition of the native 
human tendencies and introduces us at 
once to the ever-interesting question of 
heredity. In the popular mind there 
is much confusion on this subject. Some 
people think of heredity superficially, 
as if it meant the various "ways" in 
which a child "takes after" its parents 
and grandparents. Others, with a cer- 
tain awe of fatalism, think of it as some 
predestined course imposed on the indi- 
vidual from his forbears, from which he 
has no escape. Still others, with faith 
in the salvability of the human being, 
while regarding heredity as a certain 
possible handicap, insist that environ- 
ment is more than heredity. Putting 
aside the question whether the acquired 
characteristics of parents, either in skill 
or morality or vice, can be transmitted, 
which our present knowledge would 
answer in the negative, the most funda- 
mental fact about heredity is that it is 
a great racial endowment and that we 
come into the world with a large number 
of native tendencies that develop spon- 
taneously and form the basis of life 
and character. It is commonly thought 
that the animals act by instinct and man 
by intelligence, and that instinct is 
therefore a negligible factor in human 
education. But if instinct be defined 
as inborn tendencies toward specific 
modes of behavior, then man has more 
instincts than any other creature and 
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is more highly organized for behavior. 
Mark discusses the human instincts in 
three divisions: (i) unlearned reactions, 
in which we trace little more than modes 
or ways of behaving; (2) unlearned re- 
actions, which have large and character- 
istic accompaniments of feeling; (3) 
unlearned reactions, which seem to 
have the gaining of knowledge as their 
most direct aim. 

Among the first he includes the in- 
stincts to suck, bite, chew, grasp, point, 
cry, smile, ask by gesture or by sounds 
expressive of desire, grip, cling, climb, 
walk, and, later, to hunt, fight, acquire, 
emulate, imitate, play. Among the sec- 
ond, fear, anger, affection, sex, inner 
freedom, sympathy, reverence, depend- 
ence, surprise, and wonder. Among the 
third, curiosity, attention, retention, 
discrimination, assimilation, appercep- 
tion, association. This great array of 
spontaneous powers would seem to imply 
that if man were simply let alone he 
would come to himself, as for the most 
part the animal does. But even the 
animal learns from experience, and with 
man instinct blends more and more with 
experience. Thus arises the opportu- 
nity of the educator. It is for him to 
understand the nature of the sponta- 
neous natural tendencies, the laws of the 
mental process which arises from the 
blending of instinct and experience, and 
so to walk in harmony with these as to 
assist in the unfolding of personality. 

Mark discusses, in chaps, vi-ix, the 
laws of this mental process with their 
educational implications. Insisting that 
mental process works itself out in action, 
he finds the chief educational responsi- 
bility in affording opportunity for effect- 
ive behavior. 



In the last chapter on "Intuitional 
and Supra-rational Elements in Ex- 
perience" he has a most suggestive 
argument upon the relation of our con- 
sciousness to the Higher Consciousness, 
"the touch of the Higher Reality is upon 
us from the first; genetically we are 
partakers of the divine nature." Thus 
all true education becomes religious as 
it is conducted in the spirit of a great 
faith. 

In his Psychological Principles of 
Education, Home announces himself as 
endeavoring to be the middleman be- 
tween the psychologist and the teacher, 
"taking theoretical descriptions of pure 
psychology and transforming them into 
educational principles for the teacher." 
Adopting the threefold aspect of human 
consciousness as the divisions of his work, 
he treats of intellectual education, or 
educating the mind to know, emotional 
education, or educating the mind to feel, 
moral education, or educating the mind 
to will, and then adds religious educa- 
tion, or educating the spirit in man. Of 
course these are not four independent 
processes, but there is a certain value in 
the separate treatment. The first chap- 
ters of the Introduction, in which the 
author pleads for a science of education, 
will not so much interest the minister 
as the later ones in which the very practi- 
cal problems of the qualifications of the 
teacher, the nature of educational psy- 
chology, and the theory of formal dis- 
cipline are discussed. 

In the treatment of intellectual edu- 
cation will be found presented all those 
subjects upon which the religious teacher 
ought to be informed: the education of 
the senses, the means by which new truth 
is apprehended, the nature of memory 
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and the possibilities of its cultivation, 
the importance of imagination, induc- 
tion, and deduction. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
that dealing with the education of the 
feelings, for the reason that the place of 
the emotions in education, even in reli- 
gious education, is so little understood. 
Indeed, one might be inclined to say 
that feelings cannot be educated, that 
they are beyond our reach. Of course, 
Home does not mean that we can isolate 
a feeling and then develop it. But in- 
sisting upon the unity of the educational 
endeavor, he shows how large a place 
feeling has, and may have, in connection 
with the very curriculum which seems 
to be concerned with intellect and will. 
Here comes in the consideration of 
pleasure and pain, of the control of the 
coarser emotions, of the altruistic feel- 
ings with the methods by which they 
might be inspired, of the value of art 
and aesthetic appreciation. We have 
often thought of emotion in religion as 
concerned with certain ecstatic experi- 
ences, but this is a very small part of 
the place of feeling in the noblest life. 

Just as we educate the entire person- 
ality and not the feelings as such, so the 
will cannot be isolated for special train- 
ing. Voluntary action never takes place 
apart from ideas and feelings, and yet, 
providing we never lose sight of this 
interdependence, the development of vol- 
untary action has a history of its own. 
It proceeds from native tendencies, such 
as imitation, response to suggestion, and 
advances through the formation of habit, 
through play of interest and effort, 
through the development of attention, 
to conscious moral choice. 

Home's last chapter is devoted to re- 



ligious education, and is an endeavor to 
show that all education can be con- 
sciously related to the child's sense of 
God. His practical suggestions here re- 
garding religious training appropriate to 
the various periods of life are excellent, 
but he is confusing when he speaks of "the 
religious nature" with which children are 
bom. The confusion is evident when 
he discusses the religion of childhood, 
which turns out to be just such a normal 
development as he has already outlined 
in the previous chapters, having nothing 
to do with a separate religious nature. 
His treatment of religious education in 
the home and church is not especially 
significant; but he has some wise words 
on religion in the public school. How- 
ever, his thesis that the Bible can have 
a devotional and not an academic use in 
the public schools is open to serious 
question. 

The preceding books are too difficult 
for the ordinary Sunday-school teacher 
to read and the minister will desire a 
work that is psychologically accurate 
and at the same time simple and un- 
technical which he may put into the 
hands of parents and teachers. He will 
find this in The Essentials of Character 
by Sisson. The book is a treatment of 
the aim of moral education. The author 
lays the basis where all scientific edu- 
cational theory must begin in the native 
tendencies of the human being. He 
does not consider so many of these 
tendencies as Mark, confining himself to 
those most fundamental for character. 
He then undertakes to show how edu- 
cation must treat those native tendencies 
in order to bring about desirable results 
in character. Proceeding thus from the 
given instinctive elements, he considers 
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the development of dispositions, habits, 
tastes, personal ideals, conscience, the 
social ideal. His sane and genial treat- 
ment of such problems as obedience, 
thoughtfulness, truthfulness, aesthetic 
appreciation, good reading, courtesy, bad 
habits will be found very suggestive. 
The chapter on religion is chiefly valu- 
able for its insistence upon religion as 
the essence of character. Of course the 
author does not attempt to discuss the 
methods of providing for the religious 
development. 

A really great book is James's Talks 
to Teachers on Psychology. If a man 
can read only one book in this field let 
it be this one. James has the rare 
combination of great scholarship and a 
lucid and interesting style. The book is 
not difficult reading, being well within 
the comprehension of the intelligent 
churchman, and ministers would be 
wise to take it up with teacher-training 
classes, helping their Sunday-school 
workers to understand the discussion. 
We must seek to lead our teachers away 
from the idea that pedagogy is a set of 
ready-made tricks for the purpose of 
interesting pupils, and help them to 
grasp a few fundamental principles of 
teaching on the basis of which they will 
be able to make their own methods for 
each lesson. 

James discusses the native and ac- 
quired tendencies. He has chapters on 
Habit, Association of Ideas, Interest, At- 
tention, Memory, Acquisition of Ideas, 
Apperception, the Will. In a more 
popular manner he presents in this dis- 
cussion the positions which are more 
technically treated in his larger works on 
psychology. This is, therefore, an ad- 



mirable opportunity of securing the gist 
of the pedagogical implications of those 
works. 

James is speaking in these lectures 
to day-school teachers, but the inevi- 
table moral character of education is 
evident on every page of the discussion. 
Habit, interest, attention, association 
of ideas, voluntary action are moral 
through and through, and there can be 
no education that is merely non-moral 
in its quality. 

It may be added incidentally that the 
principles discussed by James belong 
quite as much to the psychology of 
preaching as to that of teaching. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

i. In what respects are the principles 
and methods of the day school applicable 
to the Sunday school ? 

2. How far must the religious educator 
take account of the human instincts ? 

3. How far can the church balance the 
predominantly feminine element in our 
educational system? 

4. What peculiar opportunities does the 
church afford for emotional education ? 

5. What is the rational position to take 
on the question of religion and of religious 
instruction in the public schools? 

6. In what sense may religious develop- 
ment involve the breaking of good habits ? 
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